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No. 9. 
let the subject drop; and they continue Popish 
priests, much beloved by the people, among 
whom they have great influence; many of the 
people desire the Scriptures, which they have it 
not yet in their power to hand them. Some of 
those priests told me they believed it their duty 
to remain in their places, for thereby they are 
enabled to maintain their testimonies, and to en- 
able others to come to the same spiritual way, 
also for the sake of the people about them. 

My sufferings in. some parts of France and 
Italy were beyond description ; and as I left those 
nations the armies entered them. My conflicts 
were for a while such as that my outward 
man was laid down for a few days. The Lord 
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EXTRACTS FROM STEPHEN GRELLET’S LETTERS. 
Frankrort, 2d Month 18th, 1814. 


I have been much discouraged till lately in 
writing to England, the difficulties were so 
great; yet I have sent several letters various 


gave me, at different times whilst in France, to 
proclaim the day of retribution, but little did I 
think it was so nigh, though I felt at times pressed 


ways, but I don’t know if they have reached. I/ in my spirit to depart out of it. I most tenderly 
have not had a line from England since the) feel, however, for that people, where there is a 


Kighth month; none from America since that precious seed. I had many large meetings in the 


time; thus I am cut off from the comfort I en-| south of France, and I escaped in a remarkable 
joyed among you, in the bosom of my friends, | manner the prison-house, or being led about by 
encircled by the gathered church; here a poor the gens d’armes, but they, having come to take 
lonely pilgrim, and not a companion; but the; me, came to a meeting, at which they stayed as 
ways of the Lord are equal, He alone did help; | if chained down, and they afterwards told me 
does help, and will in his abundant mercy do so. | - had never known such a thing, nor heard 
doctrine, and carried themselves very civilly. 


The fields, in many parts I have visited, are’ suc 
white unto harvest, so that I have sometimes} Though I am clad with the greatest poverty, 
wished I might have the life of Methuselah, or and move from place to place under feeling of 
that the sun might never go down, that I might} nothingness, yet I have in many ways to com- 
do my share of that great work that isto be done memorate the help and favor vouchsafed to me. 


in the nations. 

There is a most precious seed in various parts ; | 
and in places where I have not actually visited I | 
have seen it sparkling about. Oh ! if our Society 
stand faithful, what a blessing would they be-| 
come ; many are ready to gather under the stand- 
ard of Truth from all the varied ranks and de- 
nominations. : 

Ihave been with rich and poor, princesses, 
counts, &c., &c., Protestant ministers and Popish 
priests, all speaking but one language, not up- 
holding any ways or forms, but Christ and his 
spirit. I have visited various of those Romish 
priests in Bavaria, of whom we have heard, whom 
I found spiritually-minded, and am nearly united 
to many of them. Some are married ; and have 
80 answered the clergy that have come to visit 
them on that occasion from the Scriptures and 
practices of the primitive church, that they have 


Going about amongst a people of a strange lan- 
guage, and alone, I have not yet been at a loss; 
whenever the Lord has had a work for me, [ 
have found interpreters ready at hand, and mostly 
such as did it with feeling. It would be a great 
encouragement to divers pious women to be 
visited by some of their own sex ; and I do hope 
that the feet of the Lord’s messengers will be 
turned to these parts of the vineyard. It isa 
kind of service entirely different from what we 
are moving about in England. Before the gos- 
pel plough can do its office, the rubbish, thorns, 
briars, and old stumps must be removed out of 
the way. Thus in places where the way has been 
closed for meetings, yet in private conversation 
I have found the evidence that I was doing the 
Lord’s work, and that the Lord was giving en- 
trance and preparing the way. : 

I expect to reach Pyrmont towards the last of 
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this month, and my present prospects are to be 
back in England timely to reach Dublin Yearly 
Meeting—my mind feeling drawn once more to 
enter into feeling with that part of our Society 
before I resume in New York Mordecai’s station, 
sitting at the king’s gate. YetIam very far 
from conveying an idea that I am in the king’s 
house, nay, my steppings are in low places; but 
I feel forewarned, after my return, to look for 
a succession of baptisms and bitter cups, of which 
my remains of unsanctified nature stand in need, 
to bring about the sanctification of soul, body, 
and spirit : for the kingdom unspotted cannot be 
entered into but through great tribulation. 


can to get through, if possible, timely to cross 
into England for Dublin Yearly Meeting. The 
last time of my travelling in the night I was 
much discouraged, but I had, though alone, the 
most precious season I have had fora long time. 
Did I say I was alone? no, my gracious Master 
was with me, leading me anew to Bethel, assur- 
ing me that if I continued to offer my feeble 
efforts to serve him and desire to be his, He will 
be with me to the end, as He has been eminently 
thus far in my manifold temptations, redeeming 
my soul from death, my life from destruction, 
preserving my feet from falling, or when I have 
stumbled lifting me up again. 

I met in the neighborhood of Bremen with a 
Popish priest who has been much persecuted, and 
is so now, but he seems resigned. He is one of 
those who publicly maintain the testimonies the 
Lord has given them to bear against Popish 
superstitions. I had some conversation with him 
and others like him ; the subjects they wished to 
be informed of, were baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; the Lord opened my understanding as 
fully as I ever knew it, showing also what true 
gospel baptizing ministry is—they acknowledged 
to the truth of all. Langueary, the priest’s wife, 
rejoiced to have these things thus opened, as they 
coincided with what the Divine light had in- 
structed her. I feél great solicitude that this 
work, which is but the dawning of the day of re- 
formation, may clear up brighter and brighter. 
Many minds through these priests are awakened ; 
they leave the shadow and unite with the sub- 
stance, and give up, amidst many temptations, 
which causes their roots to spread wider and 
deeper. Roas, who resides in Austria, has some 
thousands in his parish, spiritually-minded per- 
sons ; they are of the sentiment that it is better 
for them not to withdraw from the station where 
the Lord calls them to usefulness.—B. Friend. 











































Nurempure, 4th Month 21st, 1814. 


On the last of the year I visited the asylum 
for the blind at Ziirich; they are all young 
people, kept in good order; they teach them, 
among other branches, mathematics; a girl can 
solve the most difficult problem. I visited at St. 
Gall some to whom I could give the right hand 
of fellowship. Had they the advantages we en- 
joy in our Society, some of them, women especi- 
ally , would be shining lights, but they are such 
in their sphere. One of them, Ziblin, was my 
interpreter ; it was a precious channel, much aw- 
fulness was upon her, and in prayer, of her own 
feeling she did not interpret, and I believe it was 
right. I left St. Gall on the 4th inst., expecting 
to have come direct to Augsburg. I was very 
agreeably surprised by meeting in the diligence, 
Geoff of Genoa, a relation of Mallet’s, who had 
recommended me to him, but he was not then at 
home. Little did I know at first how providen- 
tially the Lord had sent him to render me partic- 
ular services. Qn our arrival at Lindau, the 
first large town in Bavaria, the commissary of 
police refused to let me go on, because my pass- 
port had not been received at Berne by their 
minister, and he ordered me to return to Berne 
to have it done ; but my friend Geoff gave two 
of his friends security for me, so that I might 
proceed to Kempton, where possibly a superior 
officer might give me necessary passports ; it was, 
however, getting out of my way and losing my 
place in the diligence. My kind friend would 
not leave me in this situation, but came back with 
me to Kempton, where I was ordered back to 
Berne, a distance of above 200 miles; but, by 
Geoff's influence, some of his friends became se- 
curity for my coming to Miinich, the seat of 
government, giving me besides letters to bis 
friends here, who went with me to the director- 
general of the police, who directly said he would 
remove the difficulty, and was sorry I had been 

ut toany. Had it not been for my thus meet- 
ing in the coach that kind person, I should have 
been sent back all that distance ; he came out of 
his way to oblige me about forty miles, and had 
a great deal of trouble, yet he seems like the 
obliged person. 

I feel it necessary to use all the diligence I 





THE TRUE SOURCE OF REFORM. 


The great element of reform is not born of 
human wisdom ; it does not draw its life from 
human organizations. I find it only in Christi- 
anity. ‘Thy kingdom come.” There is a sub- 
lime and pregnant burden in this prayer. It is 
the aspiration of every soul that goes forth in 
the spirit of reform. For what is the significance 
of this prayer? It is a petition that all holy in- 
fluences would penetrate and subdue and dwell 
in the heart of man, until he shall think, and 
speak, and do good, from the very necessity of 
his being. So would the institutions of error 
and wrong crumble and pass away. So would 
sin die out from the earth ; and, the human soul 
living in harmony with the Divine Will, this 
earth would become like heaven. It is too late 
for the reformers to sneer at Christianity—it is 
foolishness for them to reject it. In it are en- 
shrined our faith in human progress—our con- 
fidence in reform. It is indissolubly connected 
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with all that is hopeful, spiritual, capable, in 
man. That men have misunderstood it, and 

rverted it, is true. But it is also true that 
the noblest efforts for human melioration have 
come out of it—have been based upon it. Is it 
not so? Come, ye remembered ones, who sleep 
the sleep of the just—who took your conduct from 
the line of Christian philosophy—come from your 
tombs, and answer ! 

Come, Howard, from the gloom of the prison 
and the taint of the lazar-house, and show us 
what philanthropy can do, when imbued with 
the spirit of Jesus. Come, Eliot, from the thick 
forest, where the red man listens to the word 
of life; come, Penn, from thy sweet counsel and 
weaponless victory—and show us what Christian 
zeal and Christian love can accomplish with 
the rudest barbarians or the fiercest hearts. 
Come, Raikes, from thy labors with the ignorant 
and poor, and show us with whatan eye this Faith 
regards the lowest and least of our race; and 
how diligently it labors, not for the body, not 
for the rank, but for the plastic soul that is to 
course the ages of immortality. And ye, who 
area great number—ye, nameless ones—who 
have done good in your narrow spheres, content 
to forego renown on earth, and seeking your re- 
ward in the record on High—come and tell us 
how kindly a spirit, bow lofty a purpose, or how 
strong a courage, the religion ye professed can 
breathe into the poor, the humble, and the weak. 
Go forth, then, Spirit of Christianity, to thy 
great work of Reform! ‘The past bears witness 
to thee in the blood of thy martyrs, and the 
ashes of thy saints and heroes; the Present is 
hopeful because of thee; the Future shall ac- 
knowledge thy omnipotence.—Z. H. Chapin. 





AUGUSTUS HERMANN FRANCKE, 
(Concluded from page 126.) 


The narrative which Francke gives of his la- 
bors, and the many instances of divine inter- 
ference in his behalf, is truly edifying, displaying 
in himself, a most surprising confidence in God ; 
and a series of providential assistance which would 
searcely be credited, were they not so abundantly 
confirmed by the testimony of witnesses. 

“ About the month of April, 1696, our funds 
were almost exhausted, and | knew not whither to 
look for the necessary supplies for the next week. 
This caused me the greater distress, as I was not 
at that time accustomed to such trials. But it 
pleased the Lord to send me assistance, and at 
the yery time when it was needed. He inclined 
the heart of some person, who was, and is yet 
unknown to me, to put into my hands, by means 
of another individual, the sum of one thousand 
dollars, for the support of the Orphan House. 
The Lord be praised for his goodness, and re- 
ward the giver a thousand fold, with spiritual 
blessings! At another time, when our stores 
were exhausted, the steward came to me, and 
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represented, that it would be necessary soon to 
procurea considerable amount of provisions. We 
laid our case before the Lord. Soon an oppor- 
tunity offered of obtaining the necessary funds 
for our purpose, from a friend who needed but to 
know of our wants to offer his aid. But we 
were unwilling to be burdensome to him, as he 
had been already liberal in his donations, and we 
wished to leave ourselves in the hands of God, 
knowing that He was able, and he had shown 
himself willing to assist us. We therefore com- 
mended ourselves anew to him in prayer, and we 
had scarcely finished, when there was a knock at 
my door, and a well-known friend entered bring- 
ing me a letter and fifty dollars in gold, from a 
person in another place. This, together with 
twenty dollars, which were received soon after, 
completely supplied our wants, and we were 
taught that God will often hear prayer, almost 
before it is offered.” 

“In the month of October, 1698, I sent a 
ducat to a poor and afflicted woman, in another 
place. I received, soon after, a letter from her, 
saying, that it had come to hand at a time 
when she greatly needed it; and praying 
God to return to my poor children a ‘heap of 
ducats’ for it. Soon after, I received from a 
friend twenty-five ducats, from another two, and 
from two others forty-five. About this time, too, 
Prince Paul of Wurtemberg died, and left a large 
purse marked, ‘ for the Orphan House at Halle,’ 
which I found to contain five hundred ducats in 
gold. When I saw all this money on the table 
before me, I could not but think of the prayer of 
the poor woman, and how literally it had been 
fulfilled. In February, 1699, I was again in 
very straitened circumstances, and must enumer- 
ate that among my times of trial. I was almost 
entirely without funds, although much was need- 
ed for the supply of the daily wants of the child- 
ren, and other poor. In this state of difficulty, 
I comforted myself with the promise of the Lord 
Jesus, ‘seek first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you,’ and strove to bring myself to an un- 
wavering confidence in God. When I had given 
out the last of our money, I prayed to the Lord 
to look upon my necessities. As I left my room 
to go into the College, to deliver my usual lecture, 
I found a student waiting for me below, who put 
into my hands the sum of seventy dollars, which 
had been sent me froma distance. Although 
our expenses were now so great, that this money 
did not last but two or three days, and I was un- 
able to predict how I should be able to meet them 
for the future, yet by the good providence of the 
Lord our difficulties were constantly relieved.” 

Francke states, that in the midst of all these 
trials and embarrassmeuts, so precisely was the 
supply suited to their wants, that in no instance 
had the children been forced to go without their 
meals ; and no one, except his immediate assist- 
ants, was acquainted with their difficulties. This 
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is not a little surprising, when we remember that 
hundreds depended upon him; and not less so, 
the fact that his own tranquillity and peace of 
mind were constantly retained. 

“ Soon afterwards,” he continues, ‘we were 
in the greatest want, and the steward came to me, 
asking for money to meet the expenses of the 
week. I knew not what to reply to him; for I 
was without funds, and had no expectation 
of any supply. But I trusted in the Lord, and 
determined to go to my closet, and spread my 
wants before him. As I was engaged, however, 
in dictating to an amanuensis, I sat down until 
this piece of work should be finished. When it 
was ended, I arose to go to my closet, and while 
on my way, a letter was put into my hands from 
a merchant, informing me that he had received a 
check for a thousand dollars, to be paid me for 
the Orphan House. How forcibly did I feel the 
meaning of that promise, (Isaiah Ixv. 24,) ‘ Be- 
fore they call I will answer, and while they are 
yet speaking, I will hear!’ I had now no reason 
to ask for assistance, but went and praised the 
Lord for his goodness. I was thus led more and 
more to place my trust upon God, and give up 
all dependence upon man.”’ 

“ At another time, in the same year, when I 
was in similar circumstances, I walked abroad and 
meditated upon the glory of nature, the heavens 
and the earth, and my faith was thereby much 
strengthened. I said within myself, ‘ How happy 
is that man, who, though he is poor, and can 
lean on nothing here below, can trust in the 
living God, who made these heavens and this 
earth, and thus be satisfied and joyful, even 
though in adversity’ Although I well knew 
that for this very day I had need of a considera- 
ble sum of money, yet my heart was even joyful, 
for I was strong in faith in God. When I came 
into the house, the superintendent of the building 
was there, and desired some money for the pay- 
ment of the laborers. ‘Has any money been re- 
ceived?’ said he. I answered, ‘No; but I have 
faith in God.’ Scarcely had I uttered these 
words, when some one was announced at the 
door; and on going to him, I found he had 
brought me thirty dollars from some person, whom 
he would not name. I returned to the study, 
and asked the superintendent how much money 
he needed. He replied, ‘Thirty dollars.’ ‘ Here 
they are,’ said I. We were both strengthened 
in our faith, by this happy supply, since we saw 
therein the hand of God, in giving us what was 
necessary at the very time when it was needed.” 

The instances of this kind which occurred were 
very numerous during the whole progress of the 
work, and they could be enumerated to almost 
any extent. 

The contributors to it were of every station, 
and almost of every character. The king of 
Prussia took a lively interest in its success, pre- 
sented it with a large quantity of building mate- 
rials, one thousand dollars in money twice, and 
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allowed the institution many privileges. Besides 
him, officers, civil and military, preachers and 
teachers, citizens, servants, merchants, widows 
and orphans gave it their support. Many who 
were not able to give money, gave their labor. 
An apothecary supplied the Orphan House with 
medicines for a long time free of expense, and 
even a chimney-sweeper gave a written obligation 
to Francke to clean the chimneys gratuitously as 
long as he lived. We cannot wonder that his 
efforts proved successful, when the Lord opened 
the hearts of so many to assist him. 

The blessing which Francke seems to have 
esteemed as highly, if not more so than any other, 
was, that he had been favored with assistants and 
laborers who looked upon the work with some- 
thing of his own feelings. Without such men he 
would have been unable to carry on this enter- 
prise. In speaking of them he says, that they 
were men of self-denial, faith and prayer, who did 
not expend their time and labor merely for the 
sake of reward, but considered themselves as 
serving the Lord, and doing good to man. 

By such co-operation and under the superin- 
tending providence of that God, who provided 
this and every means employed, the Orphan 
House was finished. During Francke’s life, it 
continued to increase in extent, and in the num- 
ber of the children supported and instructed in it, 
so that in 1727, the year that he died, there were 
in all the schools two thousand two hundred 
pupils. One hundred and thirty-four orphans 
lived in the Orphan House, and about a hundred 
and sixty other children, together with two hun- 
dred and fifty indigent students, daily ate at the 
public tables of the establishment without charge. 

The question will be asked by many, “ Can 
such an example be held up as proper for our 
imitation? Would not the feeling with which 
one should undertake so extensive a work as the 
building of the Orphan House, without any funds 
in hand, or any human source from which to 
draw, be rather rashness and credulity than 
faith ?”’ 

We should answer,—not in the circumstances 
of Francke. It is to be carefully noted, that he 
did not commence this extensive plan at once. 
Years bad elapsed since he had first entered upon 
his benevolent work, and during that time he 
had been gradually led forward by a gracious 
Providence, who supplied the means, and pointed 
out the path in which he should go, in a way 
surprising even to himself. These striking and 
continued expressions of the Divine approbation, 
each succeeding one more clear than that which 
preceded, seem to have fixed in the mind of 
Francke the conviction, that the work was of 
God, and would not come to naught. He was 
prepared, by this conviction, to take any step 
which was indicated as the will of that Provi- 
dence, to whose guidance he committed all his 
ways; and when he had taken such a step, he 
believed that God would not desert a work which 
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he had so far evidently approved and blessed. 
That he acted properly in this case, may be fairly 
inferred from his success. That he was far from 
countenancing that rash and enthusiastic calcu- 
lating upon the assistance of heaven, which some 
have done, and met thereby asad overthrow, may 
be gathered from the advice which he frequently 

ve his pupils, ‘‘ never, under the pretext of 
faith in God, to engage in undertakings, or place 
themselves in dangers, where there was no clearly 
marked call of providence : but with ‘their loins 
girt about,’ to wait the directions of their Master, 
both where and how they should labor.” 

In closing this necessarily limited account of 
the Orphan House, it may be interesting to the 
reader to state, that this institution is at this time 
flourishing, and still doing a great deal of good. 
It has, in the course of time, accumulated con- 
siderable property, by the proceeds of which, and 
of the mercantile departments, it supports itself 
without the assistance of individuals. Its schools 
are still large, and the orphan and widow both 
find a refuge within its hospitable walls. The 
founder is not forgotten in the midst of all its 
usefulness. His birth-day is yearly celebrated at 
the Orphan House ; and on such occasions the 
excellences of his character are made the subject 
of eloquent addresses, and thus impressed upon 
the minds of each succeeding company of youth, 
who feel the benefits of his benevolence. 

“ The memory of the just is blessed.” Better 
to have such an eulogy as is contained in the 
history of the Orphan House, than to be the 
conqueror of the world! Better to be embalmed, 
as Francke, in the grateful recollection of thou- 
sands, than to sleep under the proudest monu- 
ment that has ever covered the remains of earthly 
greatness ! 

The extraordinary exertions, bodily and mental, 
which Francke had made in every place in which 
he lived and labored, began gradually to under- 
mine his excellent constitution, before he had 
passed the meridian of life. 

He died on the 8th of June, 1727, in the 65th 
year of his age. 

The history of the character and labors of 
Francke is full of instruction ; but it is so easy for 
those who read biography to discover and apply 
its lessons, that any minute detail of them will be 
unnecessary. 

It is a too general impression, especially with 
the young, that piety cannot be attended by en- 
joyment, because it demands such sacrifices of 
personal feeling. Consideration would show them, 


higher and holier enjoyment. This is most clearly 
illustrated in the life of Francke. There appears 
never to have been a time after his conversion, 
though he was frequently in the midst of severe 
trials, when his peace and happiness were not 
both more pure and more complete than the 
highest that the world affords. This is the prom- 
ise of the Saviour to his followers ;—“verily I 
say unto you, there is no man that hath left house, 
or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for 
the kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receive 
manifold more in this present life, and in the 
world to come life everlasting.” May the reader 
have the happiness to realize in himself the rich 
blessings of this promise, both here and here- 
after ! 






































A MODEL FOR MOTHERS. 

A few weeks since, I was travelling with a 
gentleman, on an outside car, through the Coun 
of Wexford. The day was delightful, and the 
geniality of the weather seemed to have expanded 
our hearts by its influence ; for we soon became 
as friendly as though we had known each other 
for years. He was, I think, travelling for some 
house, and was a thorough Englishman, to judge 
by his appearance and conversation, though from 
what he said, thirty years’ residence in the 
Emerald Isle had imbued him with an honest 
admiration of the Irish character. He was per- 
haps fifty years of age, was married, and thé 
father of several children. He said he disliked 
travelling, and avoided it as much as possible. 
T asked him the reason, and here lay the secret. 
He possessed in his wife a great treasure—not 
only because she loved and respected her husband, 
but chiefly from the exemplary manner in which 
she brought up her young family. In the course 
of conversation he said, “‘ My wife, as sure as each 
evening comes, brings all her little ones around 
her, and gives them Scripture lessons out of the 
Old and New Testaments. She shows them, from 
the Bible, what they ought to believe, what they 
should do, and what to avoid. They know more 
of religion and the Holy Scriptures than numbers 
of grown persons I meet with every day, and 
they look forward to the regular employment of 
the evening with the greatest delight. I feel 
that nothing improves me so much as to sit 
quietly by and listen to them. She gives them 
puzzling questions out of the Bible, and it is 
really astonishing what clever answers they give 
her. Whenever a good thing comes into my head, 
I say something myself; but indeed,” said he, 
however, that so far from being a correct opinion, | with charming simplicity, “in general I think it 
the very reverse is true. The Christian derives| better to say nothing. I feel each evening a 
pleasure from self-denial and sacrifices, because | better man, and I think it does me as much good 
by enduring them he honors Him who is dearer! as going to hear a sermon from Mr. Gregg. The 
to his soul than all things else. And, in addi- clergymen very often visit our family, and they 
tion to this, he has the satisfaction of knowing! say that my children are the best answerers at 
that they tend to make the world less dear—to| Sunday School. Ah! Sir, I feel it a great loss 
deliver him from a slavish dependence pon ex- being away from my family, even for a few 
ternal objects for consolation—and fit him for weeks.” 
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Here is a picture of a Christian household. 
Here is “the husband sanctified by the wife.” 
And will not God rain down abundant blessings 
on that little circle ? Yes, assuredly, he will bless 
them, both in time and eternity ; they will pros- 
per in this life and, I believe, live in the next. 





SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS AN ECONOMICAL DISTRI- 
BUTION OF PUBLIC CHARITY. 

With the kindest sympathy in the various 
means of extending relief to the poor, which 
already exist, (and especially towards the Union 
Benevolent Association,) we beg to suggest a few 
considerations bearing on the general subject of 
public charity. 

1. Those who have most means to aid in sup- 
plying the wants of the destitute must be very 
generous. The number who will need and must 
have food, gratuitously, the coming winter, will 
be largely increased, and the number and ability 
of contributors to their supply are both greatly 
abridged. We speak now simply of food, in such 
quantities and of such quality as shall barely 
sustain life, leaving fuel, raiment, lodging, rent 
and medical attendance to be considered in 
another connexion. 

2. Soup, made of meat and vegetables, distri- 
buted once a day—not less than a piat to adults, 
and half a pint to children—is the cheapest, 
most nutritious and most easily distributed food 
that has been provided, so faras we know. There 
is some difference of opinion, we are aware, as to 
the expediency of establishing any place of indis- 
criminate resort for food. But, just now, we 
must lay aside discussions of theories, and inquire 
for the best practical mode of keeping thousands 
of men, women and children from perishing with 
hunger. The first snow storm will turn outa 
legion of them. Adopting the experience of 
those familiar with the use of soup and the ex- 
pense of supplying it, we would suggest the ex- 
pediency of increasing the number of these soup 
houses, so far as to make them easily accessible 
to those sections of the city where suffering for 
want of food is most likely to be severe. Per- 
haps four or five, in addition to those already 
provided, would suffice. 

8. It may be a question whether bread should 
not be distributed as well as soup. We think 
not. Whatever may be the price of flour, bread 
will be a much more expensive article than soup. 
A thousand persons could be comfortably sustained 
upon soup for the same money that would sup- 
port five hundred with soup, and a loaf of bread. 
Besides, many persons who are well enough off 
to do without soup, will come to the soup houses 
for the sake of the bread. We think, therefore, 
that soup houses should restrict their supplies to 
soup, and that they should havea full understand- 
ing with each other as to the quality, quantity, 
time and mode of distribution, &c., so as to have 
uniformity, and avoid all causes of discontent in 
the recipients of the charity. 


Should it be considered necessary to supply 
some means of subsistence in addition to soup, to 
be cooked at home, we are quite sure that corn 
meal will be entitled to the first consideration. 
Properly prepared, it is a very nutritious and 
palatable article of food, and by such arrange- 
ments as may readily be made for procuring the 
grain and getting it ground, there is reason to 
believe that bags containing eight pounds each 
can be distributed at suitable intervals to needy 
families, at a price not exceeding ten cents a bag, 
exclusive of the bag, which would be returned. 
Quantities of this healthy food might be deposited 
at the soup houses, and when needful, instruc- 
tion might be given as to the modes of preparing 
it for use. We have been informed that in some 
past time, a large distribution of corn meal has 
been made to the poor, to be used in mush, and 
a small bottle of molasses accompanied each bag 
of meal—a cheaper and more palatable article of 
food could not be supplied in this form. 

4. Besides furnishing subsistence to such in- 
dividuals and families, it will be both a charity 
and a safeguard to facilitate the removal of others 
to parts of the country where food is abundant 
and labor scarce. It is well understood that the 
West is one vast storehouse, filled with the pro- 
ducts of the earth. In the general prostration 
of credit and confidence, the usual activities in 
trade are paralyzed. The western farmer keeps 
his grain till he knows for what it is to be ex- 
changed, and the eastern purchaser declines buy- 
ing till he knows what may be his means of pay- 
ment. Nothing but money or credit will move 
the western products to eastern consumers, and 
neither money nor credit is at hand. Hence it 
has seemed to many that while plenty and a de- 
mand for labor are in the ascendant at the West, 
and while want and the stagnation of business 
rule at the East, the more families and individuals 
we can induce to go West the better for them 
and for those they leave behind. In order to 
accomplish this desirable end, however, some 
agency is indispensable, that shall make suitable 
arrangements for such an exodus—and for their 
reception at the end of their journey. In this 
connection it may not be amiss to state, that the 
supply of grain and flour in store in our large 
cities is entirely insufficient for the demand which 
a short time will inevitably produce, and that it 
is absolutely essential for the well-being of our 
crowded cities, that the stock should be greatly 
enlarged before winter interrupts the ordinary 
means of transportation. 

5. The theory on which the Union Benevolent 
Soviety is organized is eminently practical and 
adequate to its proposed end. ‘T'wo causes have 
hindered its full success. One is the very 
limited amount of contributions—so limited that 
often-times visitors have been obliged to witness 
extreme destitution which it seemed inhuman in 
them not to relieve, but from which, for want of 
means, they were obliged to turn away with a 
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heavy heart. The other is the difficulty of pro- 

curing a sufficient numberof competent and faith- 

ful visitors. The Society is not properly an alms- 

giving society. Its primary object is to elevate 

the poor, and put them in a way to sustain them- 

selves. Much of their success, therefore, de- 

pends on a personal influence exerted in and over 

the family, in counselling, comforting and encour- 

aging them, and supplying such immediate press- 

ing wants as may temporarily burden them. If 
one or two suitable persons in each block or 

square would volunteer to execute this most deli- 

cate and responsible office for the Association, its 

usefulness would be greatly increased. 

6. We would suggest the expediency of some 
concurrence or mutual understanding between 
the various organizations for the relief of the poor, 
so that the opportunities for abuse and imposition 
may be diminished, for an absolute prevention of 
them is probably impracticable. As it is now, 
some of the most meritorious poor are turned off 
with a pittance, while the least deserving obtain 
supplies from half a dozen sources, each acting 
in ignorance of the other. So skilful and sys- 
tematic are the arts of deception that a sagacity 
little short of that of a detective police officer 
hardly serves to discover them. Without some 
concurrence of views in the distributing agents of 
public charity, these evils will be multiplied and 
aggravated during the ensuing season, far beyond 
any former experience. 

7. We would suggest the avoidance of all mea- 
sures which are fitted to exasperate popular feel- 
ing against any class of our fellow citizens or any 
of the lawful institutions of the country. Suffer- 
ing as we now are under a common calamity, it 
becomes us to be very forbearing and considerate; 
and when we consider how little a kind act or 
word, or even a pleasant smile costs, and how 
deep a wound is inflicted in these sensitive times 
by a harsh expression or severe exaction, we may 
well be on our guard. A scrupulous promptness 
in paying all bills for labor and materials, a little 
abatement of rent or the extension of time, and 
a generous remuneration of all services faithfully 
rendered, would be of inestimable service in alle- 
viating approaching hardships. 

We have not even alluded to many considera- 
tions which will be pertinent to our subject, but 
these hints may suffice to keep the attention of 
our readers awake to the vital importance of wise 
and seasonable preparation for a winter of unusual 
suffering and severity among the poor. As we 
are ready to send this article to press, we hear 
of an example eminently suggestive, and capable 
of adaptation to many descriptions of business. 
Whatever can be done by individuals, thus re- 
lieving the pressure on public institutions, and 
bringing the poor and their friends into immediate 
personal relations, is of great utility. It is better 
than the relief of pauperism, being a preventive. 
A gentleman, who has been in the business of 
selling wool to the employers of hand-loom 
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weavers and knitters, deals now directly with the 
workmen. The stagnation of business, and the 
scarcity of money, have thrown hundreds out of 
employment who have heretofore been engaged 
by factors or agents, and received piece or weekly 
wages. In Germantown alone two thousand 
women have found employment in sewing the 
hose, for which that quarter of our city is cele- 
brated. Their industry, with that of others, is 
for the present paralyzed. The wool dealer, of 
whom we are speaking, receives as payment for 
his raw material completed fabrics, the weaver 
retaining a portion of the wool, and manufactur- 
ing it for himself into articles which he can con- 
vert into food, by exchanging them at the stores. 
Thus the wool dealer sells his stock, not indeed 
at a profit, for the transaction is a charitable one, 
but while doing good, he avoids the risk which 
sale on credit would incur, if indeed he could 
sell now on any terms. 

Another plan worthy of imitation in small 
towns, or wards of cities, wherever circumstances 
make it practicable, is to take the money which 
must be given at any rate for the support of the 
poor, and pay it in wages. In New York last 
winter, Wall street was thus cleaned of snow by 
subscription. In Germantown it is intended at 
once to mend the public roads and highways. In 
other rural districts a similar course may be 
adopted with advantage, and many of our streets 
and courts, when the snow falls, may be cleaned 
upon the same charitable plan, and thus the public 
convenience and private good be at once promo- 
ted.— NV. American. 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS BALANCED AGAINST 
MILITARY GLORY. 


‘‘ Nineteen long letters from Lord Ellenbo- 
rough! He has made me Governor of Scinde, 
with additional pay ; and he has ordered the 
captured guns to be cast into a triumphal column 
with our names. [ wish he would let me go 
back to my wife and girls,—it would be more to 
me than pay, glory, and honors ; eight months 
now away from them. This is glory! is it? 
Yes! Nine princes have surrendered their swords 
to me on the field of battle, and their kingdoms 
have been conquered by me and attached to my 
own country. Well, all the glory that can be 
desired is mine, and I care so little for it, that 
the moment [ can, I shall be resigned to live 
quietly with my wife and girls; no honor or 
riches repay me for absence from them. Other- 
wise, this sort of life is life to me ; is agreeable, 
as it may enable me to do good to these poor 
people. Oh! if I can do any good thing to 
serve them where so much blood has been shed 
in accursed war, [ shall be happy. May I never 
see another shot fired! Horrid, horrid war! 
Yet how it wins upon and hardens one when in 
command! No young man can resist the temp- 
tation, I defy him; but thirty and sixty are dif- 
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ferent.”’—The Life and Opinions of General 
Sir Charles James Napier. 
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EMANCIPATION.—We give space this week to 
short sketches, originally published in the NV. Y. 
Tribune, of some speeches on the subject of 
Compensated Emancipation, made at the late 
Cleveland Convention; with a few introductory 
remarks by the Editor of the London Friend. 

It has been with equal surprise and regret 
that we have seen several professed anti-slavery 
newspapers and abolitionists raising the most 
determined opposition, and even directing their 
ridicule against a plan of emancipation which 
thousands of true Christian friends of the slave 
regard as founded in clear principles of justice, 
and eminently adapted to accomplish the great 
object in view, with the greatest possible benefit 
to all concerned. Why should any “ abolitionist” 
anticipate the slave-holders in objections to this 
plan? If Congress can be prevailed upon to 
pass such an act as is proposed, and the people of 
Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri, 
become willing to accept its provisions, and enrol 
these States upon the list of those which have 
already abolished slavery, it is difficult to perceive 
in what respect the principles of justice, humanity 
or religion will be compromised or sacrificed. 

It is remarkable that during the anti-slavery 
agitation of the last twenty-five years, no peace- 
able and practicable mode of emancipation has 
been proposed by those who, as professed aboli- 
tionists, have been zealously engaged in de- 
nouncing the iniquitous system, and censuring, 
indiscriminately, the slave-holders, whether the 
latter occupy their position through choice or by 
inheritance. The occasional manumission of slaves, 


and other circumstances, prove the existence of 


a class of slave-holders who would rejoice at the 
prospect of some plan being adopted by which 
they could make freemen of their slaves. “I 
know something,” writes a southern friend who 
has suffered and sacrificed much, “I know 
something of the groanings of many owners, who 
are in bonds with their own slaves, and practice 
rigid self-denial daily, for the benefit and safety 
of their poor dependants, not knowing that they 
can emancipate.” 


If it be true, as some have urged, that the 


















slave-holders will never be induced to adopt 
emancipatory measures, though accompanied by 
compensation for the pecuniary loss which, in 
numerous cases, would inevitably result, what 
ground, we would ask, is there to expect the 
adoption of such measures without compensation ? 
It seems to us that if the plan proposed bea 
hopeless one, the whole case must be hopeless, and 
anti-slavery societies should be immediately dis- 
solved, and all agitation of the subject should at 
once cease. 

It is further urged as an objection to this 
scheme of emancipation that the slave and not 
the slave-holder is entitled to compensation: 
True, indeed, it is, that he who has been deeply 
wronged, whose wages have been kept back by 
fraud, who is deprived of every right conferred 
upon man by his Creator, has a valid claim upon 
our justice and our beneficence. But the great 
question to be first solved is, how can the slave’s 
condition be so changed, and how shall he be placed 
in such a position, that he can receive remunera- 
tion for past wrongs and provision for the future 
welfare and improvement of himself and his chil- 
dren? Let our first object, then, be to assist in 
making him a freeman, and let us do this ina 
manner that will secure the subsequent co-opera- 
tion of the emancipator in all that Christian love 
and duty may require towards the emancipated, 





“YE HAVE THE POOR WITH YOU ALWAYS.” — 
‘¢ Whoso has this world’s goods, and seeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels 
of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love 
of God in him ?” 

The attention of our readers is solicited to an 
article, taken from a daily paper of this city, in 
reference tothe best means for relieving the suf- 
fering poor during the approaching winter. l- 
though the suggestions it contains may be con- 
sidered as mainly applicable in cities, yet they 
will probably be found useful in many parts of the 
country. 

To the sincerely humble Christian who feels 
his own unworthiness, his dependence upon the 
bounty of his heavenly Father, and his accounta- 
bility for all he possesses, there is, perhaps, no 
duty which brings greater peace and more un- 
alloyed satisfaction than that of dispensing aid to 
the suffering. Knowing that “ he that oppresseth 
the poor reproacheth his Maker,” he also feels 
in his own experience, that “he that honoreth 
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Him hath mercy on the poor,” and “he that 
hath mercy on the poor, happy is he.” 

Upon this subject, however, in times like the 
present, we trust that it is needful only to “stir 
up your pure minds by way of remembrance.” 
It is related of a celebrated but eccentric charac- 
ter of the past century, that, when called upon 
topreach a “‘ Charity Sermon,” he merely recited 
the proverb of the wise king, “ He that hath 
pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord,” and 
added, ‘they that like the security will contribute 
their money.” 


MarrieD, at Friends’ Meeting, Friendsville, Blount 
Co., Tenn., on the 7th ult., Samuet H. Bears, of Green 
Co., Tenn., to Saran, daughter of James C. Alien, of 
the former place. 

, On the 23d ult., at Friends’ Meeting, Mace- 
don, Wayne Co., N. Y. Wa. P. Macomper, of Farming- 
ton, to EstHer, youngest daughter of Wm. and Mary 
W. Dean, of Macedon. 

, At Friends’ Meeting, Rocky Run, Park Co., 
Ind.,on the 17th of 9th month, Urtau Haptey, of 
Montezuma, to Mary Jane Deruam, a member of 
Bloomfield Monthly Meeting. 

, On the 28th inst., at Chester, Wayne, Co., 
Indiana, Dr. Jesse M. Harris, of White Water, to 
Euity Janz Hampton, of the former place. 











Diep, at her residence, in this city, on 7th day 
morning, the 24th ult., ANN Buck.ey, a much valued 
member of the Western District Monthly Meeting. 

Her character was marked by humility and self- 
distrust, and her circumspect and consistent walk, 
with her private and social worth, much endeared her 
to those whose privilege it was to know her inti- 
mately. She was concerned to uphold the doctrines 
and testimonies of our religious Society in their pu- 
rity. After an illness of several months, during which 
she was anxiously solicitous to experience full re- 
demption through a Saviour whom she loved, she was | 
enabled to give her friends the consolatory assurance 
that her condition was “quiet and peaceful”—in 
which state, as we humbly trust, her redeemed spirit 
was permitted to enter into its eternal rest. 

——, On the 22d of 19th mo. last, at the residence 
of her father, James C. Allen, in Friendsville, Blount 
Co., Tenn., CarHarine ALLEN, in the 22d year of her 
age. Though we mourn her loss, we have the con- | 
soling belief that our loss is her eternal gain. She | 
had a few times appeared in the ministry, and had 
been Clerk of the Monthly Meeting of Women Friends | 
for the last year. 
_ ——, In Unity, Maine, at the residence of his son- | 
in law, Daniel Cook, on the 21st of 7th mo. last, James | 
Hussy, in the 79th year of his age, a member of 
Unity Monthly Meeting of Friends. This dear aged | 
friend expressed, near his close, the clear sense he had | 
of his unworthiness, and the firm hope and confidence 
he felt in the merits of a Saviour’s love. Ina resigned 
state of mind his end was peace. His relatives deeply 


feel their loss, but they sorrow not as those who have | 
no hope. 


| 





A stated meeting of the Female Society of Philadel- 
phia, for the relief and employment of the poor, will 
be held at the House of Industry, No. 112 North 7th 
street, on 7th day, the 7th of llth month. - | 

Juttanna Ranpowps, Clerk. 





FIRST QUARTO BIBLE IN AMERICA. 


In 1779 Isaac Collins projected his great en- 
terprise, the greatest one at that time, in the 
publishing business, in America ; which formed 
a new era in, and endurably identified his name 
with the history of American printing. This was 
the issue of 5000 copies of a Quarto Family Bible, 
the first edition of a Quarto Family Bible in the 
United States, and which foraccuracy and superior 
typography, elicited the admiration of every one 
who examined it. To insure this accuracy, the 
proofs were read eleven times, that in spelling 
and punctuation no error should pass undetected. 
Such was the accuracy of this edition, that it 
early became the standard in typography with 
Bible Societies, and Biblical scholars generally. 
—Blake’s Biographical Dictionary, Article, 
Isaac Collins. 


From the London Friend. 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION AT CLEVELAND. 


England gave twenty millions of pounds and 
expunged slavery from the list of British institu- 
tions. There were many cavillers at the thought 
of purchased emancipation ; yet there can be no 
doubt that.a sense of indescribable relief per- 
vaded the nation when, at length, and at any 
cost, the atmosphere of British dominion was 
purged from the last foul taint of slavery. 


If to some minds the act of giving compensa- 
tion seemed, to some extent, te recognize the 
right of property in man, this feeling was more 
than counterbalanced, in general estimation, by 
the joyful fact that no human being could henee- 
forth suffer the deep wrong of being valued as a 
chattel beneath the egis of the British constitu- 
tion; and we enjoyed the satisfaction of knowing 
that no British slaveowner could charge upon 
the humanity of his countrymen, that they were 
indifferent to even an apparent claim of legal 
equity. 

Our example has hitherto failed to prompt in 
America the same resolution to terminate the 
deep crime of slavery, and for the last thirty 
years the American abolitionists have waged an 
apparently hopeless struggle with the colossal 
power of their peculiar institutions against which 
the brave spirits of the free North have toiled 
—we will not say in vain, but with little other 
apparent result than to develope the arrogant 
dominance of the South, to embitter to the last 
degree the relations of the two sections of the 
Republic, and to inflict upon America the chronic 
danger of imminent civil war. 

An effort, however, has at length been made 
to emulate the example of England, and to render 
America what her name imports—the United 
States—united in the grandest national effort 
that has yet fired the heart of the people, viz., 
the immediate and total abolition of slavery ; 
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and this by giving to the American slaveholder 
a fair compensation for that which he claims as 
a legal interest in the bondage of his fellow-men. 

This scheme of compensated emancipation kas 
been propounded in America by Elihu Burritt, 
who, having travelled for two years and lectured 
very extensively through the Free, and to some 
extent in the Slave States, developing his plan 


has in times past received great profit from the 
staples of the South, and as a Northern man, in 
view of the pro-slavery legislation of the country, 
he would prefer not to go into particulars as to 
our moral responsibilities in relation to the sys- 
tem. He would rather say to the South, let by- 
gones be by-gones; we have all of us lived in 
glass houses too long to be able now to throw 


for compensated emancipation, found sufficient | stones at one another. Northern action cannot 
encouragement in the approval bestowed upon | put an end to slavery, and the South cannot and 
the scheme, to warrant him in calling a national | will not do it without indemnification. Rufus 
convention of his countrymen, which was held} King, in 1825, offered in Congress a resolution 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on the 25th, 26th, and 27th | providing the public lands for such a compensa- 
of Kighth month. The meeting was largely and | tion, and Daniel Webster had advocated the same 


most respectably attended, and the subject was 
discussed with great interest and earnestness, 
the fullest opportunity being afforded for the ex- 
pression of opinion whether for or against the 
measure. The proceedings appear to have been 
very happily free from that spirit of party and 
personal bitterness which has too often disfigured | 
anti-slavery discussions in America. 

The convention resulted in the adoption of | 
resolutions, and in a constitution being proposed 
and adopted. 

The following brief report of three principal 
speeches delivered during the convention is 
copied from the New York Tribune, the Editor | 
of which, though not prepared fully to support 
the plan of compensated emancipation, yet speaks | 
very favorably of the proceedings of the conven- 
tion. 

Elihu Burritt advocated the resolution in a} 
long and able speech, of which I can give but a 
mere synopsis. For fifty years, said he, our most 
illustrious statesmen have recoiled from grappling 
with this question, and thousands who revere | 
their memories, now deem it fanaticism to ven- 
ture an attempt at emancipation. Should slaves | 
increase at the present ratio, in 1950 they would | 
number 38,000,000. The failure of West India | 
emancipation had been adduced as an evidence | 
of the incapacity of the black race for freedom, | 
and the sentiment that it was dangerous to touch | 
slavery where it now exists, was already creep-| 
ing into professed Anti-Slavery journals in the 
Free States. But all these obstacles were but as 
mole-hills to the Andes compared to the deep 
sectional feeling between the North and South— | 
more bitter and unfriendly than between any two | 
nations. He believed that if these two great 
sections could be canvassed to-day, three-fourths | 








proposition at a subsequent period. Shall we 
with miserly weights and measures deal outa 
small part of our great public domain to the 


|South, and clutch the residue ourselves or 


squander it upon railror? grants? No—a thou- 
sand times, No! Rather jet us, in the name of 
the great Jehovah and the Continental Congress, 
say to the South, take it all and extinguish this 
curse of Slavery, and let it be said by our child- 
ren’s children, that these broad acres upon which 
God hath put his stamp of freedom had pur- 
chased liberty for millions of human beings, and 
had extinguished sectional hatreds and jealousies. 
The public lands, at 75 cents per acre, would 
yield 1,200,000,000 dollars. Now, allowing a 
compensation of 250 dollars for each slave, this 
sum would suffice to free them all. It is true 
the Charleston Courier thinks this sum too small, 
and that 500 dollars per head is a more equitable 
rate. But there is a difference between selling 
into bondage and into freedom, for in the latter 
cease the land of the slaveholder would greatly in- 
crease in value, while in the former it would be 
decreased. Thus then, putting, as he confidently 
believed it could be done, the compensation to be 
paid at 250 dollars per head, the 3,500,000 slaves 
would require 875,000,000 dollars, still leaving 
a surplus of 325,000,000 dollars arising from the 
public lands, to be used in the education or other 
improvementsof the newly-made freemen. Under 
this plan, the great objection of the North 
to an extension of territory would be removed, 
and the day might come when Central America 
would be added to the Union. But there is still 
another source of aid in this work, viz., the sur- 
plus revenue arising from customs. A large sur- 
plus revenue was deprecated by commercial men, 
and was certainly to be avoided. To lessen it, 




















of the people would be favorable to such a plan of ; the tariff was reduced, but the consumption of 
emancipation as may be looked for from this, imported articles largely increasing, the revenue 
Convention. We have come together in a cor-| was not diminished by the reduction. One year’s 
dial spirit of fraternal co-operation, and to con-| surplus revenue would make Missouri a free 
struct a plan not only to do away with slavery, | State, and one month’s would answer for Dela- 
but to abolish the alienation and distrust which | ware, and so on ; thus in due time, without in- 
grow out of its existence—a plan which shall | creasing taxation one dollar, or imposing upon 
make the Union in reality one. The central|our citizens a burden that would be felt, and 
principle of this plan was compensation to the | without the proceeds of the public lands, every 
slaveholder, and in behalf of it both sections were | State in our confederacy might become free. 
to work, and each State give itsaid. The North Emancipation thus produced would restore the 
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good feeling that ought ever to exist between the 
North and the South. It would expedite the 
day of the slaves’ redemption for fifty or one 
hundred years, and they would enter upon free- 
dom under auspices peculiarly favorable. That 
they would be retained by the South, to perform 
accustomed labor, if thus emancipated, he had no 
doubt. In the Northern States, the field of 
labor is filled, and any form of emancipation that 
should tend to throw 50,000 slaves into each of 
the Northern States would produce a domestic 
revolution, and the enactment of Black laws like 
those of Illinois. Though the funds for emanci- 
pation were thus to proceed primarily from the 
General Government, still no State should receive 


its portion except upon the solemn action of its | 


Legislature. No attempt would be made to in- 


fringe State sovereignty, nor was any compulsion | 


to be used towards the Slave States. Each State 
was to decide for itself when it would enter upon 


the work, and in what manner it would carry it | 
forward, and thus all constitutional snags would | 


be avoided, and State sovereignty respected. 
Mr. Watkins, (colored man,) of the State of 
New York, introduced by Gerrit Smith, said the 
subject was one of the deepest importance. Re- 
volution was the order of the day, and the watch- 
word was Reform. Institutions and systems once 
regarded as the embodiment of human wisdom 
were now looked upon as the embodiment of folly. 


Reason, not custom, was now the sovereign power, | 
and by this standard must all projects stand or | 


fall. This doctrine of Compensated Emancipa- 


tion demands the closest scrutiny, and, like every | 
movement which has humanity for its basis, must | 
In his opinion, | 
it was highly objectionable and ought not to suc- | 


be well defined and understood. 


ceed. It recognizes distinctly the right of the 
slaveholder to property in man. If he hasa 
right to sell, he has a right to hold, and if to hold, 
to keep as long as he may choose. The slave is 


a man, in feelings, thoughts, and aspirations, and | 


ifa man, he cannot be held as property. In his 
judgment, those at the head of this movement 
directly recognized the right of property in men. 
The South has not intimated any intention to ac- 


cept compensation and release its bondmen. The | 
} 


call for this Convention should have come from 
slaveholders and not from abolitionists. 
movement would draw aside the country from 
the true issue now before it, viz., Abolition of 
Slavery. In Missouri and Kentucky it would 
retard it. It would crush out the conscience of 
the North, now so thoroughly aroused against 


slavery asa heinous sin, a crime against God. 
and humanity. It would stop the awakened slave- , 


holder, and lead him to believe that slavery was 
after all ri,ht, and it would confirm the South in 
the general opinion that they had a right of pro- 
perty in man. He saw its effects already here 


in this Convention, where men who had for years | 


battled with this giant crime, were now closing 
their eyes to its enormities. 


This | 


Again, if we are to abandon the living issu 
now before the country and go into a system o 
compensation, the slave, and not the slaveholder, 
should be the object of our movement. For years 
the latter has lived from the sweat and toil of the 
former: the one is already rich, the other de- 
graded and poor. Fathers and mothers, sons and 

| daughters, have been the victims of every out- 

rage ; they have been herded together with sheep 
| and beasts of burden ; they have borne the gall- 
| ing yoke upon their necks ; and now we are asked 
to compensate the men who have done all these 
|things. The slave should be compensated ; hu- 
|manity and justice alike demand it. But this 
plan ignores the claim of the poor slave, and re- 
fuses to place him upon a level with man. For 
one, I put my foot upon such a transaction. At 
this day, we should not talk of national compen- 
sation, but national retribution. God’s laws 
cannot be violated by man or nation with im- 
punity. This Government has departed from 
justice and truth with full knowledge of the con- 
| sequences ; and unless repentance and good works 
speedily come, national retribution will inevitably 
follow. 

The speech of Mr. Watkins was one of decided 
ability—the ablest I ever listened to from a 
‘colored man. His language and style would 
shame many an M. C. 

Gerrit Smith, upon rising, was received with 
great applause. He is a noble specimen of a 
man, and no one can listen to him with indiffer- 
ence. His style is forcible and concise, his voice 
deep and impressive, and his delivery at times 
impassioned. He began by referring to the 
speeches made in the afternoon by his old fellow- 
laborers in the Anti-Slavery cause, in opposition 
‘to this movement; but upon a full and candid 
| review of his course, he was fully satisfied that 
| he was right and that they were wrong. Indeed, 
'the opposition had tended to attach him more 
closely to the plan. We this day inaugurate a 
great movement—a movement full of hope to the 
slave, to the slaveholder, and to the whole coun- 
try. We here declare that we of the North will 
share with the South in the temporary loss which 
abolition will cause. Slavery is national, not 
sectional. We of the North have made it na- 
tional, and its sin lies as emphatically at our 
' doors as at the doors of the South. The commerce 
of the North, its politicians and its churches, 
have bowed down and done this monstrous sys- 
tem reverence. Northern help admitted Texas, 
and Northern votes repealed the Missouri Com- 
promise. But for Northern churches and colleges, 
there would be no pro-slavery spirit at the North, 
and comparatively little at the South. It was, 
therefore, no more than even-handed justice that 
the North should largely contribute toward a de- 
-liverance from this great evil. 

But it is said we propose a bribe to the slave- 
holder to cease from his wrong. It seems to me 
not. So terrible is the system, so full of misery 
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to master and slave, and so perilous to the whole 
country, that he was willing to appeal to the 
principle of selfishness to bring it to an end. I 
have a neighbor who is a miserable drunkard. I 
urge him by every consideration of interest, duty 
and honor, to abandon his cups, but all to no 
avail, I then take lower ground, and offer him 
a cow if he will quit his disgusting habits. Is 
this a sin, or is it bribery? I cannot so regard 
it. I thus prove my sincerity and my deep in- 
terest in his welfare. If, then, we appeal to the 
slaveholder upon moral grounds to emancipate 
his slaves, and he refuses, is it sin or bribery 
for us to say, If you will do it, we will make 
good to you a part of the loss occasioned thereby? 
No. But it is urged that we recognise by such a 
proposition the right of property in man. But 
if I say to the rumseller, Throw away your 
casks of poison, and I will aid you in securing 
an honest living, do I endorse his right of pro- 
perty therein? Now I recognise no property 
in man, orin rum when exposed to sale for 
drink. We hold fast to our faith that no man 
can possess property in his fellow-man. It isas 
absurd to claim it in the case of man made in 
God’s own image, as it would be to claim it in 
God himself. Now we do not intend to buy out 
the slaveholder, but only to compensate him 
after emancipation. 

It is urged again, that the slaveholder would 
be richer after emancipation than before. This 
may be true of States, as States, but I think 
but few of the planters will be richer than 
now ; besides, nearly all of them will be thrown 
into comparatively helpless situations and into 
untried circumstances. But it has been urged 
that such a sum as the South would accept, the 
North would not agree to pay. To accomplish 
so glorious a result, the North could well afford 
to payagreatsum. It has shared in the profits, 
and can well afford to part with a portion to 
terminate this horrible system, and put an end 
gracefully and without bloodshed to the question 
of slavery. But the sum we offer will be refused 
indignantly by the South, say some. Well, what 


then? Does that relieve us from the duty of 


making the offer? By it we discharge our con- 
sciences and acknowledge our willingness to bear 
our part of the burden of emancipation, a3 we 
now confess our portion of the guilt. The South 
has its reponsibility, and we have ours. Let 
us discharge ours. But can the General Gov- 
ernment constitutionally act in this matter? 
I admit the Constitution never contemplated 
such a scheme, because in that day it was 
believed on all hands that slavery would 
die out in one generation. I put it upon the 
ground of a great national necessity. Jefferson 


denied the power to purchase Louisiana, but a 
great necessity was stronger than the Constitu- 


tion. By that purchase, slavery was extended, 


and if, in the face of the Constitution, the Re- 
public was endangered as it has been and con- 


you will have a long time to wait. 





tinues to be by that extension, why hesitate to 
preserve it by the same means? John Quincy 
Adams believed that Congress could abolish 
slavery under the war power, with or without 
the consent of the Constitution. Great and 
pressing emergencies must override existing 
laws. This is such acase. The exigencies and 
necessities of the nation demand imperatively 
that Congress, reflecting of course the popular 
will, shall act up to the crisis and relieve the 
nation from impending calamities. One speaker 
(Mr. Pryne) likens the South to a band of horse. 
thieves, and asksif we should buy them off from 
their career of crime. I reply, if the North 
has been in partnership with them, yes. In this 
case, the old maxim of “‘ honor among thieves” 
is clearly applicable. Neither will our plan 
supersede moral efforts to rid the country of this 
curse, but they can be put forth far more hope- 
fully than before. As for me, it is said this 
movement will neutralise all my past labors. I 
do not so see it. For years I have been labor- 
ing to persuade the North to do justice and love 
mercy in its connection with the South in this 
matter, and here we have the means for a peace- 
ful and bloodless extinction of slavery. But, 
says an objector, let the proposition come from 
the South. Let it repent and take the first step. 
“‘ When the sky falls, you will catch larks,” but 
A ruffian is 
murdering a whole family one by one. If moral 
suasion will not induce him to desist, may I not 


offer him a reward to do so, and must I wait, 


ought I to wait until he repents and offers to stop 
himself? Long before the slaveholder will re- 
pent, hundreds of thousands will have borne the 
terrible yoke of bondage. I have quite as much 
regard for the millions of slaves as for a few 
thousand slaveholders. This movement will 
have great power if it is inaugurated and carried 
forward in love. Love isa great remedy for 
human wrongs within and without the province 
of statesmanship. Statesmanship has always 
been a failure where love and humanity have 
been wanting. A true statesman must have a 
loving heart, or he cannot succeed. Abolitionists 
must have a heart for the slaveholder as well as 
for the slave; and one reason they have no 
stronger hold upon the Southern conscience is, 
that this principle of love does not predominate 
in their actions. The South hates Republicanism 
as proceeding upon a principle of antangonism 
and selfishness. Let Republicanism espouse this 
movement, and it will evince a kind and fra- 
ternal spirit that the South wiil appreciate. We 
seek the co-operation of all parties in this move- 
ment. It is a noble work, worthy the help of 
all who regard the sufferings of the oppressed 
and the honor of the nation. Who will not 
aid in its glorious consummation ? 





A vindictive temper is not only uneasy to 
others, but to them that have it.— Penn. 
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WESTERN TOWNS AND CITIES. 


Marvellous as are the growth and prosperity of 
a thousand places in the “Great West,’’ there 
are a few—possibly a few hundreds—where the 
reality does not quite sustain the imagination 
which has been exercised in relation to them. 
The Boston 7'raveller says : 

A gentleman recently returned from the West 
relates that in setting out early in the morning 
from the place where he had passed the night, he 
consulted the map of the country, and finding 
that a very considerable town, called Vienna, 
occupied a point of his road, but some twelve or 
fifteen miles off, he concluded to journey as far 
as that place before breakfast. Another equally 
extensive town, bearing as sounding a name, was 
laid down at a convenient distance for his after- 
noon stage, and there he proposed halting for the 
night. He continued to travel at a good round 

until the sun had risen high in the heavens, 
and until he computed that he had accomplished 
more than twice or thrice the distance which he 
proposed to himself in theoutset. Still he saw no 
town before him, even of the humblest kind, much 
less such a magnificent one as his map prepared 
him to look for. At length meeting a solitary 
wood-chopper emerging from the forest, he accost- 
ed him, and inquired how far it was to Vienna. 
“Vienna!” exclaimed the man, ‘‘ why you 
passed it five and twenty miles back. Did you 
see a stick of timber and a blazed tree beside the 
road? that was Vienna!” The dismayed traveller 
then inquired how far it was to the other place, 
at which he designed passing the night. “Why, 
you are right on the place now,” returned the 
man; “it begins just on the other side of yon 
ravine, and runs down to a clump of girdled trees 
which you will see about a mile farther on the 
road.” ‘* And are there no houses built ?” 
faltered outthe traveller. ‘Oh, no! no houses 
whatsomever,’’ returned the woodsman; “ they 
hewed and hauled the logs for a blacksmith s 
shop, but before they raised it the town lots were 
all disposed of to the Eastern States; and every- 
thing has been left just as you now see it ever 
since.” 





THE CITY OF CROCODILES. 


Such is the meaning of the term Crocodil- 
opolis, the well-known name of a town in Kgypt, 
where Leviathan was worshipped in ancient 
times. Not far from it is a place formerly called 
Tentysis, once filled by a busy crowd of Egyp- 
tians with long curly hair and black eyebrows, 
whose chariot horses had feathery plumes on 
their heads, and who floated their armies over 
the Nile on skins filled with air or on bundles of 
light reeds. Many crocodiles still frequent the 
Nile, basking in the sun on the sand-banks, or 
prowling by the river’s side under the shade of 
the oozy sedge. 

The traveller never meets a crocodile until he 


goes as far up the stream as Minyeh, four hun- 
dred miles from the mouth of the Nile; but no- 
body can tell why the animals keep to this boun- 
dary. After passing Minyeh, then, in our voyage 
up the Nile, we were walking in the cool of one 
evening along the ancient river, as it wound 
through a beautiful palm grove, when our atten- 
tion was attracted by a black thing like a sponge, 
which seemed to float by on the muddy stream. 
It stopped and quivered, and a jet of white foam 
gushed from its sides. We soon discovered that 
it was the nose of a crocodile, a hard black mass, 
like a lump of coal. In Job xli. 2, this question 
is asked, when speaking of leviathan (that is, the 
crocodile): “Canst thou put an hook into his 
nose?”’ and a little further on there is allusion 
to the spurting out of foam from the nose as the 
animal snorts in seeking his prey: “ By his 
neesings a light doth shine,” (ver. 18); and 
again : “ Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, as out 
of a seething pot or caldron,” (ver. 20). 

The water of the river was so discolored on 
the occasion referred to, by the melted snow 
from the Mountains of the Moon in Abyssinia, 
that the rest of the animal’s body was not to be 
seen ; but as we gazed at the strange-looking 
nose, two grey, sharp-set eyes appeared behind 
it, staring at the sun through the muddy water. 
‘ His eyes are like the eyelids of the morning,” 
(ver. 18). As we lowered ourselves by the reeds 
to the water, to shoot the dreadful brute with a 
pistol, the reeds gave way, and our tumble into 
the river made the crocodile instantly sink into 
the depths of the stream. The waves were 
whitened by the swift stroke of his tail, once 
more reminding us of another part of the accu- 
rate description in the same chapter of Job: “ He 
maketh the deep to boil like a pot. He maketh 
a path to shine after him; one would think the 
deep to be hoary,”’ (verses 31,32.) We may be 
quite sure, that if God's Spirit directs the wri- 
ting such minute accounts of his creatures on 
earth, and we see them to be true, the wonderful 
things he condescends to tell us about the glories 
of heaven will all be found to be equally correct. 

The Egyptians call the crocodile timsah; and 
there is a wild lake in the desert, called Lake 
Timsah, where thousands of crocodiles are seen. 

A little further up the river we one day saw a 
boy sitting by the bank and crying piteously, 
while his flock of goats stood still around him, 
with their horns showing like points against the 
sky on the bank overhead. He said that a cro- 
codile, lurking by the place where his goats went 
to drink, had suddenly opened his fearful jaws 
and snapped up one of them. Ina few days 
more, the same crocodile took another goat, and 
the boy ran at once to the nearest town, as he was 
told to do: (the name of this town is Siout, and 
it is reputed to be the place where our Saviour 
was taken by Joseph and Mary, when they fled 
into Egypt, by the direction of an angel, to save 
“the young child” from Herod’s cruelty.) A 
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crowd of men, women and children soon turned 
out to attack the crocodile ; but this, as we shall 
see, is a dangerous thing to do. “None is so 
fierce that dare stir him up” (ver. 10). Some 
of the men carried swords, spears and clubs. So 
had they done in the days of Job; for we read, 


“The sword of him that layeth at him cannot 


hold: the spear, the dart, nor the habergeon,”’ 
(ver. 26). 


kind; and, when the people came near the river, 
they beheld the monster, one of the largest cro- 


codiles that had been seen for many years, lying 
at full length on the upper bank in the sun. He 


seemed to be asleep, after his dinner on the goat, 


and part of the goat’s skin still hung about his 
jaws, which bristled with a hundred glittering 


teeth. ‘ Who can open the doors of his face? 
His teeth are terrible round about,” (ver. 14). 


The shouting of the men awoke the sleeping 
leviathan; and, suddenly sweeping round, he 
knocked a boy into the water with his tail, while 


some of the men, in trying to get away, fell down 
the bank, between the crocodile and the Nile. 


“« When he raisecth up himself, the mighty are 


afraid,” (ver. 25). The animal was not slain 


until four persons had been killed. Ropes were 
then fastened to his huge carcass, and it was 


Here it 
was suspended over the entrance of the principal 


drawn back triumphantly to the town. 


gate, where we saw it. 


- It happened late on a moonlight evening that 
our boat was gliding slowly up the river with a 


favoring breeze; and to avoid the stream, the 


captain directed our course so near the bank that 


the end of the sail-yard often touched the shore. 
Suddenly we were aroused from sleep in the 
eabin by a loud crash, a shriek from the men, 
and a succession of plunges into the water. 
Rushing out to see what was the matter, we 
found that the spar had touched a crocodile 
sleeping on the bank ; and in trying to jump in- 
to the water, he had fallen into the boat among 
the sailors, who instantly leaped one after the 
other into the river. However, the poor croco- 
dile seemed as anxious to part company as any 
of us; and after scrambling about the boat a 
little, and lashing the oars and cordage on all 
sides with his tail, he slipped over the gunwale, 
and dived into his deep watery bed without do- 
ing usanyharm. “ Wilt thou play with him as 
with a bird, or wilt thou bind him for thy maid- 
ens?” (ver. 5.) Yes, the crocodile is a monster 
full of playfulness. ‘There go the ships: there 
is that leviathan, whom Thou hast made to play 
therein,” (Psalm civ. 26). 

A little black bird is often found hopping 
about near the crocodile’s nose, and it is called 
the “ crocodile bird,” as it is alleged that there 
is a compact between the two animals; the bird 
with its sharp beak picks the teeth of the monster, 
and he, as a reward, lets the bird have part of 
his food. Itis probable that the bird .comes 









The women and children brought 
ropes, stones, and all sorts of weapons of a lighter 
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near the crocodile to catch the numerous flies 
which buzz about the eyes and nose of every 
animal in Egypt; and we recollect seeing a white 
bird which seemed never absent from one or 
other of the great black buffaloes near Cairo. 
These animals, the bird and the buffalo, were a 
mutual protection, for one kept the other from 
insects, while the latter restrained the larger 
enemies from annoying his little friend, the pretty 
white bird. It is a happy thing when people of 
different powers can thus be useful to each other, 
like the bird and the buffalo; but it would not 
do to trust a crocodile in such near approaches 
by any bargain or supposed arrangement with 
him. ‘ Will he make a covenant with thee?” 
(ver. 4.) 

In Isaiah xxvii. 1, it is said: “In that day 
the Lord with his sore and great and strong sword 
shall punish leviathan the piercing serpent, even 
leviathan that crooked serpent ; and he shall slay 
the dragon that is in the sea.”’ This probably 
signifies Satan, symbolized as a crocodile; for 
by the words “dragon that is in the sea” may 
be meant the animal in the Nile, since the words 
“el bahir,” “the sea,” are often used to mean 
*‘ the Nile”’ at the present day, and it was always 
80. 

Again, by the word leviathan, in Psalm Ixxiv. 
18, 14, it is probable that Pharaoh is meant as 
the king of the country where the crocodile 
abounded: “‘Thou didst divide the sea by thy 
strength : thou brakest the heads of the dragons 
in the waters. Thou brakest the heads of levia- 
than in pieces, and gavest him to be meat to the 
people inhabiting the wilderness.” 

The flesh of the crocodile is not unpalatable 
as food; but the flavor and smell are very pecu- 
liar, quite unlike anything else, and never to be 
mistaken when known. We once began to take 
the skin off a crocodile we had killed about 
twelve hours before, and it was very striking to 
observe the extraordinary closeness and strength 
of this outer covering. ‘His scales are his 
pride, shut up together as with a close seal. One 
is so near to another, that no air can come be- 
tween them. They are joined one to another, 
they stick together, that they cannot be sun- 
dered,” (Job xli. 15, 16, 17). The tenacity of 
these scales makes it very difficult to pierce the 
crocodile with a knife, and javelins glance off 
without entering. ‘‘Darts are counted as stub- 
ble,” (ver. 29); and we have repeatedly seen 
musket balls rebound from the back of the cro- 
codile and fall flattened into the water, even 
when fired from a short distance. On such oc- 
casions, the animal seemed scarcely to feel the 
impact of the ball, and often turned slowly and 
lazily round before leaving the place. ‘The 
arrow cannot make him flee: sling stones are 
turned with him into stubble,” (ver. 28). Behind 
the head, however, there is one soft part of the 
skin, and another behind the fore leg, where a 
rifle ball will penetrate. We happened to hit 
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three crocodiles in one or other of these vulner- 
able points. This was considered to be unusual 
“Juck ;” for although eighty boats ascended the 
Nile with travellers in that year, only five croco- 
diles were killed altogether. Each of the suc- 
cessful shots was'made on a Monday; and as our 
boat and one other were, alas! the only two 
which were stopped on the Sunday, according 
to the Lord’s command, there soon sprang 
up a sort of superstition among the Nile boat- 
men, that it was because ‘“‘howaja” (the gen- 
tleman) kept his holy day, that the crocodiles 
were killed. Surely this shows how these poor 
untaught Mahomedans observe the conduct of 
professing Christians, even when they cannot 
understand their foreign tongue. It is very sad 
to think how many travellers from Christian 
countries leave, as it were, their religion at home, 
and carry to distant parts of the earth only the 
energy, the money, or the luxury of English- 
men, without that knowledge of God’s truth 
which has, more than anything else, made our 
country great and prosperous. 

It is difficult to learn enough of the Egyptian 
and Syrian tongue to speak at all to the boatmen 
in their own language the precious truths of the 
gospel of Christ. Day after day one is kept in 
close contact with these poor ignorant men, with- 
out being able to say one sentence of what might 
warn, cheer, or comfort them; but this should 
stimulate us to greater activity amongst those we 
can speak to; and the benefit of Christian 
example need never be lessened in any country. 

On Christmas day, at Cairo, we met some 
friends arriving in the town from a long journey, 
and observing to them how pleasant it was that 
we could spend Christmas day together, they 
replied with astonishment: ‘Christmas day ! 
why, is this Christmas day? we thought Christ- 
mas was over about a week ago.” They had 
misspent their Sundays, and had thus lost all 
reckoning of time. 

Sometimes we endeavored to tell the Arabs of 
the desert, all that could be communicated of 
Scripture anecdotes and truths through a drago- 
man or interpreter; but we found that these 
“wild men,” accustomed to fairy tales and end- 
less legends, regarded the words we spoke as 
only a new story to be listened to along with the 
rest. The mission sent by the Bishop of Jeru- 
salem to those men has been far otherwise re- 
ceived, and we doubt not that many of the sons 
of Ishmael will be among the true seed of Abra- 
ham, and be made free by the knowledge of the 
Saviour. 




















(To be concluded.) 





HOW HE GOT A PLACE—BOYS! READ THIS. 


A colporteur in Montgomery county, Indi- 
ana, says: “I stopped one morning at a black- 
smith shop. The forge was glowing brightly 
and the anvil ringing merrily. But as soon as [ 
opened my bundle, and showed them the beauti- 


Bible. 
saith the Lord.— Christian Herald. 
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‘ful new books, the men left their work and 
gathered round me. 
twenty-five. 
home to earn a living for himself, his mother 
gave him a Bible. He put it into his pocket and 
started. He went to shop after shop, but with- 
out success ; all were full. 
determined to try yet once more ; but here came 
the same cold answer, ‘ We have enough.’ 
out, and almost disheartened, he sat down upon 
a block in the shop ; and having nothing else to 
do, pulled out his mother’s Bible, and commenced 
reading. 
ing him reading, asked, ‘ What book are you 
reading ?” 
can go to work,’ said the owner ; ‘I will furnish 
you employment.’ ” 


One was a young man of 
He told me that when he first left 


Not discouraged, he 


Tired 


Soon the owner came along, and see- 


‘The Bible,’ was the reply. ‘You 


Boys! never be ashamed to be seen with your 
“They that honor me, | will honor,” 





EVENING HOURS. 
The human heart has hidden treasures, 
In secret kept, in silence sealed ; 
The thoughts, the hopes, the dreams, the pleasures, 
Whose charms were broken, if revealed ; 
And days may pass in dull confusion, 
And nights in noisy routs may fly, 
While, lost in fame’s or wealth’s illasion, 
The memory of the past may die. 


But there are hours of lonely musing, 
Such as in evening silence come, 
When, soft as birds their pinions closing, 
The heart’s best feelings gather home. 
Then in our souls there seems to languish 
A tender grief that is not woe; 
And thoughts that once wrung groans of anguish, 
Now cause some mildest tears to flow. 


And feelings once as strong as passions, 
Float sottly back—a faded dream ; 

Our own sharp griefs and wild sensations, 
The taste of other’s sufferings seem ; 

Oh! when the heart is freshly bleeding, 
How it longs for that time to be, 

When through the mists of years receding, 
Its woes but live in reverie. 


And it can dwell on moonlight glimmer, 
On evening shades and loneliness, 

And while the sky grows dim and dimmer, 
Can heed no untold woe’s distress— 

Only a deeper impress given 
By lonely hour and darkened room, 

To solemn thoughts that soar to heaven, 
Seeking a life and world to come. 


Charlotte Bronte. 





HYMN. 


When morning pours its golden rays 
O’er hill and vale, o’er earth and sea, 

My heart unbidden swells in praise, 
Father of light and life to Thee. 


When night from heaven steals darkly down, 
And throws its head o’er lawn and lea, 
My saddened spirit seeks thy throne, 
And bows in worship still to Thee. 


If tempests sweep the angry sky, 

Or sunbeams smile on flower and tree, 
If joys or sorrows dim the eye, 

Father in Heaven I turp to Thee, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InreLLicence.—We have Liverpool dates to 
the 2lst ult. The bank of England had raised its rate 
of discount to 8 per cent., the Bank of France to7 per 
cent., while at Hamburg the rate has advanced to 9 
per cent. 

Avstria.—The Austrian government has offered to 
lay down a telegraph line from Ragusa to Alexandria 
in Egypt, and it is supposed the attempt will be made 
within the next six months. If successful, it will con- 
nect the latter city with London. The English are 
also making a movement to connect Alexandria with 
India. 

Pruss1a.—On the recommendation of the Academy 
of Sciences, the King has granted the sum of 6,000 
dollars for the publication of a work on geological 
formations and new plants, discovered by Dr. Karsten 
during a residence of twelve vears in Venezuela, New 
Granada and Ecuador. The work is to be published 
in the course of four years, in folioform. The health 
of the King was improving. 

Russia.—Three thousand carpenters are engaged in 
Finland in building ships of different dimensions for 
the government. Great activity is also manifested in 
the marine on the Caspian Sea, where, on account of 
the presence of the Turcomans on some of its shores, 
it is thought necessary that merchant vessels should 
be convoyed by naval steamers ; and the rebuilding of 
the merchant fleet on the Sea of Azof is going on 
rapidly. The squadron intended for China has quitted 
Cronstadt. 

German colonies have existed in Russia since the 
last century ; but in addition to these, a fresh emigra- 
tion is now taking place to the southern provinces 
from all parts of Germany. 

The government has decided that in the public 
school at Irkutsk in Siberia, the English language 
shall hereafter be taught instead of the German, the 
increasing trade with America, by way of the Amoor 
river, rendering the former more necessary. The 
Gazette de St. J’etersburg, in promulgating this decree, 
designates the English language as *‘ the American 
tongue.” . 

Swepen.—The cholera was still raging at the last 
accounts. It had extended as far north as Upsala, but 
was decreasing there. In Stockholm, of 307 sick, 138 
had died. 

Turkey.—Omar Pasha has been appointed Governor 
of Bagdad, with a yearly salary of $100,000. His 
special mission is to organize a line of steamers on the 
Tigris, and to protect commerce against the Arabs. 
The English have completed their preparations to erect 
telegraphs along the river, but the Bedouins are said 
to be ready for their destruction, thus manifesting 
their sympathy with the Indian revolters. 

The disturbances among the Greek Christians in 
Syria, occasioned by the introduction of the Gregorian 
calendar, are not yet appeased. 


PortucaL.—Lisbon dates are to the 8th ult. The 


yellow (or typhus) fever had spread to other parts of 


the city, and the number of cases had increasd to about 
150 a day, and the deaths to 35. Letters from Lisbon 
state that a financial crisis had manifested itself there. 
The populace were dissatisfied with the sanitary meas- 
ures of the government, and an outbreak was antici- 
pated. Robberies had already commenced. 


Inp1a.—The Dutch government is endeayoring to 
extend the culture of cotton in its Indian possessions. 

On the night of the 10th of 8th month, a powder 
magazine at Judpore, belonging to the Rajah, was 
struck by lightning, causing an explosion which is 
stated to have destroyed 500 houses and killed up- 
wards of 1000 persons. 

Sourn America.—A treaty of alliance, offensive and 












defensive, is said to have been concluded between! from unlawful intrusions upon their reserved lands. 


Paraguay and Buenos Ayres. The Western Railroad 
was opened, 8th month 29th, from Buenos Ayres to a 
point seven miles from that city. The impeachment 
of Rosas, the former President, has commenced, and 
four months have been allowed to the accused for 
delivering himself up to imprisonment. 

Mexico.—A new cabinet has been formed. Gen. 
Alvarez has routed the rebels in the south with great 
slaughter. 

Domestic.—From Kansas we learn that Judge Cato, 
of one of the U. S. Courts, issued a writ on the 20th 
ult., to the Governor and Secretary, commanding them 
to give the certificates of election, in the district com- 
posed of Johnson and Douglass counties, to the pro- 
slavery candidates, and to show cause why they had 
not done so. The writ was served by a deputy of the 
late Sheriff, but his principal’s term of office having 
expired the previous day, the Governor declined re- 
ceiving it from any but a legal officer, and declared 
his intention to disregard it. Fraudulent returns had 
been received from McGee county, giving 1000 Pro- 
slavery majority, but failing to designate the offices 
for which the several candidates were voted for, A 
protest was filed by several citizens of the district, 
stating that there are not 50 adult white male citizens 
of the United States residing within that county; it 
being an Indian reservation belonging to the Chero- 
kees, specially reserved out of the Territory by the 
organic act, and with no white residents but traders 
and missionaries. It was not doubted that the returns 
would be rejected. 

Serious riots having occurred in Baltimore at the 
general election a year since, andjat the recent munic- 
ipal election, and a portion of the vitizens having ex- 
pressed to the Governor of the State their apprehen- 
sions that similar scenes might be anticipated at the 
general election to take place on the 4th inst, that 
functionary issued a proclamation on the 29th uit., 
placing the city under martial law, and ordering two 
divisions of the military, consisting of about 7000 
men, to report for service by the Ist inst., and to hold 
themselves in readiness to preserve the peace of the 
city, particularly on the day of the election. This 
step was taken in opposition to the wish of the Mayor, 
who denied the authority of the Governor in the 
premises, and protested against his interference with 
the functions of the municipal government. The proc- 
lamation produced great excitement. Most of the 
military companies refused to obey the Governor's 
orders, some of them temporarily disbanded, and others 
notified the Mayor of their readiness to obey his direc- 
tions. After considerable negotiation by committees 
of citizens, the Governor at length withdrew his proc- 
lamation, declaring himself satisfied that the Mayor 
had made suitable arrangements for preserving the 
peace and securing to the citizens the unmolested ex- 
ercise of the right of suffrage. 

A company of emigrants from New England, under 
the auspices of a society for promoting colonies in 
Virginia, have commenced a settlement on the Obio 
river, in Wayne county, near the boundary of Ken- 
tucky. The foundation of a town has been laid, to 
be called Veredo. Some of the people of the vicinity 
oppose the enterprise, while others favor it, hoping 
for benefit to the community. 

An earthquake, the most severe ever experienced 
in that region, was felt in the western part of the 
State of New York on the 23d ult. The duration of 
the shock was probably fifteen or twenty seconds. No 
serious damage was done, but some persons were 
much alarmed. 

Attorney General Black has given an opinion that 
the Federal Government has ample power, and is 
bound by the highest treaty stipulations, to redress 
the wrongs of the Kansas tribe of Indians, sustained 








